Highway wins court test 
of minority hiring effort 


A recent court case involving the state High- 
way Division has put contractors on notice that 
laws regarding minority-, disadvantaged- and 
women-owned businesses must be strictly 
complied with in Oregon, according to division 
officials. 

“I think the contracting fraternity now has 
the word that we’re going to the wall” if a firm is 
in violation, said Jack Sollis, assistant attorney 
general assigned to ODOT. 

State Highway Engineer Larry Rulien agrees, 
noting that the program is a ‘‘difficult and sen- 
sitive’ one to administer. ‘‘Over the last several 
years, a lot of people in the construction indus- 
try have worked hard to make it work. And they 
are succeeding.” 

Rulien said that since highway construction 
is such a competitive field, “it is essential that 
everyone play by the same rules. If a given 
contractor avoids costs that others have to 


comply with, then that’s obviously a weakness 
that has to be addressed.” 

Recently a firm denied a contract for lack of 
good faith effort to meet established minority 
business goals secured a temporary restraining 
order in an effort to prevent award of the 
contract to the second lowest bidder. Their 
request for a preliminary injunction was denied. 

Sollis views the action as somewhat of a 
landmark case, while Rulien said it ‘is a clear 
message to contractors that they must meet the 
goals or truly make good faith efforts.” 

Sollis and Thomas L. Jones, Jr., MBE/EO pro- 
gram manager with the construction section, 
said the issue involved dates to findings in the 
1970s by Congress that there was no significant 
minority participation in the road building 
industry. Both federal and state laws were 
enacted to address the deficiency. 


Continued...Page 4 
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EQUAL OPPORTUNITY--Minority-, disadvan- 
taged- and women-owned businesses are 
expected to present increased competition for 
prime work as a result of a recent court decision 
to back established minority business goals. 


Insurance rates ‘up; Aero revenues drop 


AGING FLEET--Aircraft in Oregon and throughout the nation are growing 
older, on the average, because product liability insurance rates have climbed 


over 300 percent over the past year in some cases. 


Counseling contract signed 


ODOT and 18 other state 
agencies have jointly con- 
tracted with Cascade Counsel- 
ing Center to provide 
‘professional, confidential, 
individualized’’ counseling 
services for employees. 

The new program takes the 
place of the department's for- 
mer employee assistance pro- 
gram, which was conducted 
largely by referral through Dave 
White of the ODOT Employee 
Safety Office. 

Now, employees may con- 
tact the counseling service 
directly to make their own 
arrangements for the counsel- 
ing they need. 

Cascade Counseling Center 
is an established, Salem-based 
firm with a professional staff of 
licensed counselors, psychol- 


PAGE Highway Division’s Right 
of Way section looked for 
: 8 a better way to solve prob- 
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ogists and psychiatrists. 

As part of its contract, Cas- 
cade specified that the state will 
have no access to its records, 
and the information disclosed 
to a therapist is strictly confi- 
dential. 

Cascade services are avail- 
able to all covered employees, 
and spouses and dependents 
living at home are also eligible 
to use the program. 

Services outside of Salem 
and Portland will be sub- 
contracted by Cascade with 
local professionals. 

Appointments may be made 
with counselors between 8:30 
a.m. and 5 p.m. weekdays by 
calling: West Portland 
245-3317; East Portland 
253-3841; Salem 588-0777; and 
other areas 1-800-368-8810. 


PAGE Engineer C.O. “Chuck” 
f,| Fredrickson talks about 
the diversity and challenge 

of highway construction. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the first in 
a series about the insurance crisis, 
how it affects ODOT and how each 
division contends with obtaining 
insurance. 


Bad news flies across Paul Bur- 
ket’s desk almost as frequently as 
the planes take off from Salem Air- 
port these days. 

For Burket, administrator of 
ODOT’s Aeronautics Division, the 
so- called insurance crisis has pro- 
duced ‘‘vast deceleration in aircraft 
sales,” an aging aircraft fleet and a 
seemingly relentless strain on the 
division’s finances. 

Still, the division hasn't seen the 
worst of it yet. ‘The amount of 
(sales) deceleration has not come 
into its own yet. It’s just nibbling 
away at us so far,’’ he said. 

While airplane manufacturers 
are being hit with dramatic liability 
insurance premium increases, air- 
craft owners are faced with absorb- 
ing those price hikes. Some airport 
operators must decide whether 
they can afford liability insurance-- 
with premiums that have reportedly 
tripled in the last year--or go out of 
business. 

The result: fewer people are buy- 
ing new airplanes and choose to 
keep their older planes instead, 
consequently boosting the average 
age of planes throughout Oregon 
and nationwide. Because the Aero- 
nautics Division survives on plane 
registration fees, an aging fleet and 
fewer new plane sales translates 
into a shrinking operating budget. 

For the first six months of 1986, 
Oregon aircraft registration fees 
were down 9.8 percent, from 
$105,355 to $94,989, compared to 
the same period in 1985. There 
were 426 fewer planes in operation 
in the first half of 1986 than the 
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same time last year, when the air- 
craft community shrunk from 4,640 
to 4,214, according to Burket. 

The situation isn’t much better 
throughout the nation, according 
to statistics published by the Gen- 
eral Aviation Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. Nationwide, factories 
reportedly delivered 16.5 percent 
fewer airplanes in 1985 than in 
1984, and experienced a 15.5 per- 
cent decrease in billings. 

When no new aircraft come into 
the fleet, the age of the existing 
fleet increases and the revenues 
fall, Burket said. To help fight back, 
the Aeronautics Division success- 
fully convinced the Transportation 
Commission to propose imple- 
menting an excise tax on aircraft 


sales. 
Continued...Page 6 


Expo traffic 
up in state 


A surge of motorists bound to or 
from Expo 86 appears to have 
arrived in Oregon, according to 
separate records maintained by the 
State Highway and Parks divisions. 

Counts are up, significantly in 
some cases, at six of the eight per- 
manent “port of entry’ recorder 
locations maintained by the high- 
way division. There are more camp- 
ers in state parks this summer than 
last and a good share say they’re 
here while heading to or from the 
world exposition in British Colum- 
bia. 

L. E. ‘‘Bud” George, state high- 
way traffic engineer, says that sig- 
nificant traffic volume increases are 
starting to be recorded on some 
state highways. 

Continued...Page 5 
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tion: What evidence have 
you seen of Expo trav- 
elers? 


A message 
from the director ... 


There’s a lot of talk about increased travel this summer. My own 
experience includes summer meetings of the ASSHTO Executive and 
Policy committees and the annual WASHTO meeting. Both are good, 
strong organizations where representatives of all departments of 
transportation can discuss issues of common concern. 

It is surprising how frequently we all are engaged in solving the 
same problem. When one state achieves a breakthrough, it is usually 
applicable to nearly all others. 

At a recent meeting of state 
transportation officials, for 
example, we discussed several 
issues of general concern: 


e@ Congress is very involved 
with the resolution of the 
Gramm-Rudman issue, the new 
tax reform legislation, work on 
budgets, and, of course, elec- 
tions. It will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to get a new surface 
transportation act passed by the 
beginning of the federal fiscal 
year in October. 

Consequently, Congress will 
need to reach some temporary 
solution to keep the federal 
money flowing to transporta- 
tion. It is likely that they will do 
this. In the process, Congress 
will buy time to pass a more 
comprehensive surface trans- 
portation act. 


e There is a lot of discussion of the 55 mph speed limit. Many states 
feel that the limit should be raised on rural freeways to a level 
determined by each state. Many are talking about 65 mph. 

At the Western Governor’s Association meeting, Gov. Vic Atiyeh 
was the only governor who opposed this provision. He has had a 
long-standing interest in improved traffic safety and feels that 


relaxing the speed limit would have some negative implications. __ 
This issue will get some discussion in Congress within the next 
year. 


@ There is considerably more interest in the application of elec- 
tronic communication. More and more states are finding benefits in 
communicating with other states and internally through some form 
of electronic mail. We all have lots of room to expand in this area. 


TRAVELING WITH FAMILY ’ 


The AASHTO Policy Committee was held in Chicago this year. It 
was my 12-year-old daughter Hilary’s turn to travel with me. We 
managed to get tickets to a Chicago Cubs-New York Mets game. For 
baseball fans, you can appreciate that we could hardly do better than 
a Gooden vs. Sutcliffe pitching duel. 

It is a real experience to be among 35,000 people in the upper 
deck of one of the fine old baseball parks in the country. 

It was also an experience to figure out where to park in a huge city 
which has essentially no parking lot surrounding Wrigley Field. 
When a crowd that is roughly equal in population to Oregon’s 
seventh largest city (Gresham, pop. 36,370) pours out of the stadium 
onto city streets and tries to find its way all at once, you can imagine 
that a Salem resident can add meaning to the term “congestion.” 

Another interesting part of the trip was to watch Hilary as one of 
only four women at the Policy Committee dinner prior to the 
meetings. At that age, wearing a dress is no fun, of course, but I’m 
sure she learned something from the experience. 


ENCOUNTER WITH RALPH NADER 


Have you ever had the experience of traveling and seeing an 
interesting or famous person with an empty seat next to them? 
Occasionally, this happens to me, and I, like most people, usually 
don’t take advantage of the opportunity. 

On flying on the same plane with the Portland Trailblazers should 
I have tried to sit next to one of them? | didn’t. 

However, on a recent trip there was a vacant seat next to Ralph 
Nader. After passing by the opportunity, | kicked myself, picked up 
my briefcase, and went back and took it. That led to two or three 
hours of interesting conversation about liability insurance, consumer 
issues, elections and practically anything else we could think of. 

In the future, I’ll be more alert. However, my wife and kids are 
also interesting people, so I’m usually well situated on planes. 


Farad Miller 
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JUST DUCKY--Gary Kautz, HMW 3, talks to the mascot that was adopted by 


the Salem Highway tire shop recently. 


Duck swims in tire tank 


A Mallard hen took up residency 
in the Salem Highway tire shop for a 
month recently, using the tire tank 
for its daily swim. 

The duck, an unnamed and 
unofficial mascot, showed up at the 
shop’s door in early June and 
would return each day despite 
repeated efforts to return her to a 
nearby flock, according to John 
Graff, service station superinten- 
dent. 

“She would hop in (the tank) and 
hop out whenever she wanted to 
take a bath,”” Graff said. When the 


au Letters 


‘Herculean effort’ 


Fred Miller 
ODOT Director: 

You may have heard of the dev- 
astating flash flood in early June 
that occurred near the unincorpo- 
rated area of Pine Creek in Baker 
County. This letter is to inform you 
of our appreciation for the efforts 
expended by your local employees, 
managers and Bob Hector, the 
regional engineer. 

There is no doubt in our minds of 
the seriousness of the problem 
which confronted your employees 
when they first arrived upon the 
scene. Only through the utmost of 
efforts, total disregard for their own 
comfort and a sincere desire to 
relieve the immediate problems 
allowed the quick fixes and the her- 
culean effort expended by your 
crews. 

We can and do speak for the 
residents of the Pine Creek and 
Baker County when we hereby 
applaud your effort. 

We sincerely thank you and your 
men for a grand job which helped 
alleviate serious property damage, 
loss of business and loss of money. 


Larry L. Smith 
Court Judge 
Baker County Court 


Relocation thanks 


Edward Hardt 
Metro Region Engineer: 


Congratulations on your soon- 
to-be retirement. You will enjoy 
every minute of it 

You may not remember me, but 


shop closed for the day, she, too, 
would leave only to return the next 
morning. 

“She was tame and fat...and kind 
of injured,” Graff said. ‘Everybody 
kind of adopted her for a little 
while” until late June, when she 
finally returned to her flock. Some 
speculate she joined the other 
ducks at the state penitentiary. 

It was the tire shop’s first pet 
duck, although Graff said squirrels 
have visited on occasion. 


my home was smack dab in the 
center of the Osweg Creek “Red 
Zone’’--the first one on the right as 
you drove up Morgan Road, near 
Elderberry Inn. 

Well, your wonderful highway 
department bought my beloved 
home and paid all costs to move me 
to the two-bedroom home | found 
in Seaside. 

Mr. Hardt, | have nothing but 
praise for the Highway Department 
and your wonderful men who han- 
dled this problem. 


Laurine Dillard 
Seaside 
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Solving problems efficiently . . . 


Quality circl 


Top management in the Highway 
Division’s Right of Way section 
took a long, hard look at its weekly 
staff meetings and decided they 
produced little more than weekly 
frustration. 

“Never have | thought that going 
to staff meetings was effective....| 
still think they accomplish very lit- 
tle,” said Bruce Boyd, Right of Way 
manager. 

Boyd decided to do something 
about it. He and other managers 
traveled to Tektronix, Intel and the 
state Revenue Department and 
found an innovative format for 
problem solving: quality circles. But 
they quickly learned the quality cir- 
cle approach, first developed by 
Japanese industrialists, conflicts 
with the traditional American Way 
of doing business. 

The quality circle approach 
attacks problems from their cause, 
not the symptoms. Once all mem- 
bers of a group agree what's at the 
root of the problem, solving that 
problem is relatively quick and 
painless, according to Judy Peter- 
son, senior Right of Way agent and 
Management Team Leader. 


‘At first | was con- 
cerned that it would bea 
frustrating experience. But 
the frustration was worth 
it.’ 

-- Bruce Boyd 


The aim of the Management 
Team is to bring employee involve- 
ment and a participatory manage- 
ment style into group problem 
solving. 

Initially, Right of Way manage- 
ment was skeptical about applying 
those concepts at ODOT because 
quality circles had been perceived 
~ as “the boys on the assembly line 
who use their coffee breaks to solve 
efficiency problems,” said Lou Sch- 
wab, Right of Way relocation 
supervisor. ‘‘We’re not here to 
build a better Toyota and we’re not 
on an assembly line. But we do 
produce a service.”” 

‘“‘We thought it would apply to a 
place like this,”” Boyd said. ‘‘Every- 
one has different skills and uses a 
different process. Although it is a 
pile of paper, it is a product.” 

During one of the biweekly Right 
of Way Management Team meet- 
ings, team members identified a 
weakness in the section’s liaison 
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program. With the help of facili- 
tator Judy Peterson, they set out to 
brainstorm for problems associated 
with the goal. 

The 13 supervisors and two man- 
agers listed the liaison program’s 
deficiencies: it lacked support from 
management and its intent gener- 
ally wasn’t understood by Right of 
Way employees, management 
didn’t give liaison sufficient priority, 
and the program wasn’t effective 
when used. One manager com- 
mented the liaison program simply 
“doesn’t exist.” 

“We need to get our house in 
order before we can make our 
employees efficient,” Boyd com- 
mented after the group completed 
its list of complaints. 

Steve Green, Metro Right of Way 
supervisor, said, ‘‘Someone, some- 
where in management has got to 
make a commitment to reevaluat- 
ing our priorities.” 

The management group then 
reviewed the list of problems in 
order to form a problem state- 
ment--a critical step in the quality 
circle process. Peterson and Sch- 
wab urged the group to make the 
statement sufficiently broad to 
incorporate each of their com- 
ments, yet specific enough to be 
converted to an obtainable goal. 

They eventually agreed: ‘‘The 
current liaison program is not an 


‘Mileposts ’ new companion 
to ‘ODOT Update’ video 


“Highway Mileposts with Larry 
Rulien,’’ a video message to 
employees of the state Highway 
Division, has been launched as an 
every-other-month companion to 
“ODOT Update.” 

The first message, distributed 
with the departmental show in July, 
featured State Highway Engineer 
Rulien visiting with three indi- 
viduals recently promoted to new 
positions. He also discussed a 
reorganization of his executive 
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staff. 

Rulien observed that while 
“ODOT Update’’ is doing an 
“excellent job of relaying depart- 
mental issues and concerns,’’ 
Mileposts will be a “localized ver- 
sion in which we will be able to talk 
about issues of interest to highway 
personnel.”” 

The length will vary from 10 to 20 
minutes. Rulien invited viewers to 
forward comments or suggestions 
for future messages to his office. 


PROBLEM SOLVING--The Highway Division’s Right of Way section Manage- 
ment Team meets biweekly to work through the quality circle process, used 
to involve employees and management in solving problems. 


Steve Gallier 
and monitoring truck and bus companies to conduct ‘‘behind- 
the-whee 
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effective tool in developing a proj- 
/ ect because it needs updating, 
proper staffing, definition, guide- 
lines and education.” 

That problem statement was a 
product of the three-hour meeting, 
intensive brainstorming, under- 
standing and--ultimately--compro- 
mise. Was it worth it? 

“At first | was concerned that it 
would be a frustrating exercise,” 
Boyd said, ‘“‘but the frustration is 
worth it.” 

“It’s difficult to quantify’ 
whether the program is cost-effec- 
tive, he said. ‘Il see our people com- 
municating better as a group, as 
opposed to individuals in Bend and 
Pendleton.” 

“We find that the more familiar 
(Right of Way employees) are with 
one another, the more we find their 
problems are common. What has 
worked in one part of the state 
could help solve what’s happening 
in another part. 

“Properly utilized, the quality 
circle concept would be of benefit 
in any area where people are inter- 
acting in any organization.” 


Gallier named supervisor to new DMV Program 


~T Steve Gallier has been named supervisor of 
: the new Classified License Certification Pro- 
gram by the Motor Vehicles Division. 

The Classified Driver License system will start 
in Oregon Oct. 1, but the certification program 
will begin immediately so that companies will 
be prepared to begin certifying their drivers on 
that date. 

Gallier’s responsibilities include certifying 
I’ tests for drivers of Class 1, Class 2 and Class 3 vehicles. 
Gallier has been with DMV since 1977 when he began working in 


the Klamath Falls field office. He was promoted to the Ashland field 
office in 1982. 


He became a driver improvement counselor in the Medford 


office in 1983. This was his position at the time of his new 
appointment. 


Rules make way for parks associations 


The Transportation Commission has adopted rules that allow 


creation of cooperating associations for Oregon state parks. 

The associations will be non-profit organizations composed of 
volunteers affiliated with an individual state park or group of parks. 
The groups will provide interpretive and educational services. 
Money earned by associations will be used only to benefit the 
designated park. 


Records destruction saves dollars 


ODOT offices saved $173,500 last year in storage costs by 
actively purging and destroying unneeded records. 

According to Records Management Unit Manager Virginia 
Carey, the department has saved nearly $813,000 during the past 
five years from such action. She said activity was down slightly last 
year because DMV is awaiting an audit report, and Highway and 
Parks are between audit years. 


Oregon joins national electronic hookup 


Oregon is among the first dozen states using AASHTO’s elec- 
tronic information system. 

The system connects DOT headquarters in each state with each 
other and AASHTO headquarters. Working in a similar fashion to 
ODOT’s internal eMAIL, the system allows rapid communication 
among the individual states as well as with AASHTO. 
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Construction Section monitors projects 


“We look at our role here as more of a help 
and assist function rather than a line manage- 
ment job,” said Construction Section Engineer 
C. O. “Chuck” Fredrickson. 

While the duties are diverse, he recently made 
a speech to new employees in which he summa- 
rized just some of the work being done. 

In the current fiscal year, he reported, section 
personnel will ‘‘“manage over 200 active con- 
tracts, work with records of over 150 projects 
that are substantially complete, support regions 
in the settlement of claims, assist in specialized 
areas of construction, and maintain a high level 
of quality and uniformity in the statewide con- 
struction program.” 

The section is split into four primary areas of 
responsibility--contract administration, office 
unit, equal employment opportunity/minority 
business enterprise and labor compliance, and 
construction operations. 

Supervising the units are Carol Lopez, con- 
struction office; Bryant Jackmond, contract 
administration; Thomas Jones, Jr., EEO/MBE and 
labor compliance; and G. W. Wimer, construc- 
tion operations. 

Contract administration includes groups in 
charge of cost analysis, claims, payments and 
final estimates and engineer support. Construc- 
tion operations monitors quality control, pave- 
ment quality, training, automation, structure 
painting and quality. 

Fredrickson figures there will be about $230 
million worth of construction this year and 
‘‘when there’s a lot of construction going on, it 
keeps some of our people on the road monitor- 
ing the work. | think they like it better than sitting 
here in the office.” 


While construction is king 
from early April to late October, 
the focus switches to training 
during the winter months. 


There are generally about 250 projects in 
some stage of completion and they may range 
from $60,000 to $13 million each, according to 
Fredrickson. 

He points out it is often ‘‘easier to administer 
one $13 million contract than it is to do 13 at $1 
million each.” 

The section has become more involved in 
specification areas since Fredrickson’s arrival in 
early 1984. He also established the functional 
coordinator positions and has taken the unit 


ROAD FORECAST--Chuck Fredrickson, Highway Division construction section engineer, surveys the 
plans for the Claxter Road project with Lee Franklin, project manager. 


“extensively into training to provide quality, 
trained people available to fill retirement vacan- 
cies and the like.” 

In some respects, he noted, training has 
become Job No. 1 during the winter months. 
While construction is king during the period 
from early April to late October, the focus 
switches to how to do things better during the 
winter months. 

In addition to specific, job-related training 
efforts, the section gathers all project managers 
from throughout the state in an effort to bring 
everyone up to date on ‘‘what’s going on,” said 
Fredrickson. The last such meeting was in The 
Dalles. The next will be in Newport for a few days 
during February or March. 

While duties of the section are many and 
varied, a sample would include: 

@ Make sure that contractors doing business 
with the state are in compliance with state and 
federal labor laws. 

e Complete final quality documentation 
before making final payment to contractors. 

@ Make sure that materials used on projects 
meet specifications. 


@ Track costs and analyze bids, including rec- 
ommending acceptance or rejection. 

@ Analyze construction claims that are in dis- 
pute and work on those appearing to be headed 
toward litigation. 

® Monitor paving activity statewide and advise 
both state field crews and contractors on how 
best to comply with specifications. 

e Prepare and assemble most of the materials 
used in the section’s training program. 

@ Implement an automation program and pro- 
vide automation equipment assigned to field 
construction operations. 

e Advise field and office personnel on proper 
inspection and testing procedures for structural 
painting projects. 

@ Monitor the quality of structural construc- 
tion statewide. 

Stressing the “help and assist’’ role of his 
personnel, Fredrickson points out that ‘‘actual 
management of people and equipment is the 
responsibility of the region engineers.” 

With 250 projects valued at some $230 mil- 
lion, he makes the point that cooperative rela- 
tionships are essential to get the job done right. 


Minority business moving into‘ pattern of growth’ 


Continued from...Page 1 

Sollis said that on each job a goal is assigned 
as a percentage of the contract. It can range 
from zero to as high as 20 percent, with the 
construction section setting the actual figure as 
a result of its study of many factors, including 
availablity of minorities or women-owned busi- 
nesses. 


‘1 think there’s room for 
improvement in the whole 
program in terms of com- 
munication. We’re dealing 
with people who are 
frightened from an eco- 
nomic perspective.” 


THOMAS L. JONES 


During the year that ended May 31, 1986, a 
total of 140 projects were processed and in 132 
the goals were met. A contractor has to provide 
documentation that the firm is in compliance. 

When goals are not met, a determination is 
made as to whether a good faith effort was 
made to comply. Included are nine separate 


items, all of which must have been complied 
with. 

Jones said that in general the state sets a goal 
of 10 percent of the dollar volume of a contract 
for disadvantaged or minority businesses, while 
the figure is normally set at 2 percent for 
women-owned businesses. The figures are 
based on what is felt to be reasonable on a 
case-by-case basis. 

‘Without question in Oregon we have a 
sufficient number of firms to do the work,” 
Jones said, noting that approximately 300 dis- 
advantaged, minority or women-owned busi- 
nesses exist at the present time. Firms which do 
not qualify in any of those categories are able to 
comply by subcontracting with firms that do, or 
by making the good faith effort to do so. 

‘I don’t think there is any great difficulty in 
attaining the goals,” Jones said. However, “‘I 
think there’s room for improvement in the 
whole program in terms of communication. 
We’re dealing with people who are frightened 
from an economic perspective.” 

To help with the communication effort, his 
office is presently preparing to publish and 
distribute a newsletter which will explain the 
program and provide support to qualified busi- 
nesses. 


Jones views the whole field of minority, dis- 
advantaged, women-owned businesses as 
being ‘‘in a pattern of growth now. There are lot 
of minority concerns involved with guardrail, 
landscape, signing and flagging work. We have 
people coming into the industry, most for the 
first time, who don’t yet have bonding capacity 
or the capital necessary for equipment.” 


“It is essential that every- 
one play by the same rules. 
If a given contractor 
avoids costs that others 
have to comply with, then 
that’s obviously a weak- 
ness that has to be 
addressed.” 


LARRY RULIEN 


But he suspects that will ‘evolve as natural 
progression.” In fact, there are some firms now 
that have been pre-qualified for prime work. 

Whatever the number of firms, Jones stresses 
that they will have to do all work to specifica- 
tions. The dollar goal was set to generate 
participation and not to decrease quality. 


Highway designers track public’s trends 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the third 
and final part in a series of articles 
about the complexities of funding, 
planning and constructing major 
highway projects in the Portland 
metropolitan area. 


“Planners can only roughly pre- 
dict how much growth an area will 
experience. But we have even more 
difficulty determining where that 
growth will actually occur.”” 

This lament from Ted Spence, 
Region | plan and program man- 
ager, is echoed by others when pre- 
dicting what the transportation 
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| Bob Bothman 


system will look like in 20 years for 
the Portland metropolitan area. 

Just when work winds down on 
the Banfield Freeway, designed to 
funnel drivers into downtown Port- 
land, rural Washington County 
pops up as the new center of resi- 
dential and industrial development. 

“So we have this good network 

of freeways functioning well, but 
narrow country roads going quickly 
from barnyard to traffic jam,” 
Spence said. 
- He sees a shift in commuter pat- 
terns greatly affecting future trans- 
portation needs. ‘Many people not 
only live in the suburbs, but their 
jobs are there, too,” he said. 

That’s more complicated than it 
sounds because few live and work 
in the same suburb. ‘‘They drive 
from Tualatin to Beaverton or 
Gresham,” he said. 

“Planners are always trying to 
catch up with developers--that’s 
the weak link in the system, but 
there’s no way to accurately predict 
where development will take 
place,” he said. 


Former Region | Engineer Ed 
Hardt (now retired) added that 
development patterns make it diffi- 
cult to sort out speculation from 
real prospects of what can happen. 
“If all the proposals you hear about 
actually came true, we’d have six 
times the jobs this region could 
ever support,” Hardt said. 

Both Hardt and Spence pin their 
hopes on public transit to ease 
some of the inevitable congestion 
through the next couple of dec- 
ades. 

“If the city wants to grow, it must 
grow with transit,’” Spence said. 
During the past 10 years, the 
number of people traveling daily to 
the central city has increased, but 
the number of cars remains the 
same, he said. 

Hardt noted that the Portland 
highway system is old enough that 
“it will take all our dollars to main- 
tain what we have....Drivers will 
have to accept longer commute 
times during peak hours if they 
don’t switch to transit,” he said. 

ODOT Deputy Director Bob 
Botham, who held the Region | 
engineer post during the early 
development era, believes the 
Highway Division’s next challenge 
is to ‘take care of traffic.” 

He envisions some technical 
aids, such as ramp metering to help 
control traffic flow, but thinks the 


HIGHWAY MANEUVERS--The Portland 


greatest emphasis will be on chang- 
ing drivers’ behavior--trying to get 
them to stagger work hours, use car 
pools and switch to public transit. 

Bothman thinks the new light rail 
system will be moderately suc- 
cessful initially, but by the end of 
the century will be a “definite suc- 
cess.”’ 

“It can attract people into the 
downtown area for cultural events 
as well as serve commuters,” he 
said. ‘In such ways, light rail bene- 
fits not just users, but the economy, 
culture and environment of the 
whole community.” 

Portland’s long-range transpor- 
tation plan is largely based on addi- 


‘There’s no way to ac- 
curately predict where de- 
velopment will take place.’ 


-- Ted Spence 


tional public transit and more 
selective highway improvement, 
Bothman said. 

Yet ODOT Director Fred Miller 
said it’s not clear that there’s broad 
support for the plan. ‘‘We’re not at 
a turning point now, so it’s hard to 
predict for 20 years away,” Miller 
said. 


ways change 
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Metropolitan area high 


with the public’s transportation needs. Experts predict public transit will ease 
some of the inevitable congestion through the next few decades. 


He cited many conflicting 
demands as evidence for a lack of 
support. The Tri-Met bus system 
plays a major role for downtown, 
but funding is limited. Individual 
counties and cities are beginning to 
promote projects that are not in the 
plan. Some are seeking ODOT sup- 
port for their ideas, he said. 

He expects funding to be an 
additional complicating factor 
because federal funds may be more 
tightly controlled in the future to 
benefit large federal highway sys- 
tems. 


Ted Spence 


This will leave state and local 
governments with more responsi- 
bility for their own roads. Miller 
hopes that a statewide Roads 
Finance Study will help determine 
needs and ways to fund them. The 
study, which examines all state and 
county road needs, will be pre- 
sented to next year’s Legislature. 

Miller wants the study to help 
resolve a dilemma. 

“With rapid growth, Portland 
interests feel their demands are 
greater and that they aren’t getting 
enough money to grow,” he said. 
‘However, people in other parts of 
the state think Portland already is 
getting too much money, so why 
ask for more taxes if the biggest 
share of it goes to Portland? 

‘| hope the study will help work 
out such problems so that major 
interests can get behind the same 
agenda,” he said. 

Then in a larger context, leaders 
will need to find ways “to make 
public transit, roads and streets all 
work together,” he said. 


Surge of Expo tourists hits parks, highway 


Continued from...Page 1 

While some of the increase may 
be due to normal growth and the 
reduced price of gasoline, he 
believes that a sudden upswing late 
in June reflects the fact that “school 
is out in California and people are 
heading for Expo. | suspect. we'll 
continue to see some increase 
through August.” 

At state parks, the number of 
campground sites sold through 
June was up 5 percent from a year 
ago, according to Steve Johansen, 
operations support manager. Valley 
of the Roque State Park near Grants 
Pass and adjacent to Interstate-5, a 
major thoroughfare for Expo- 
bound Californians, has recorded a 
hefty 22 percent increase over 1985. 

The number of nonresidents vis- 
iting state parks is 4 percent above a 
year ago, while a random, unscien- 
tific survey of nonresidents at 
selected parks along major high- 


ways indicates that 24 percent of 
the visits are Expo-related. 

Gene Fletcher, parks fiscal 
officer, said division administrators 
were curious about the effect of the 
exposition on park use. 

“The information may give us an 
idea of what to expect if another 
event as important as Expo 86 
occurs in this part of the country in 
the future,” Fletcher said. 

Nonresidents at 10 parks located 
along I-5, I-84, U.S. 101 and 97 
were asked, ‘‘Are you going or 
coming from Expo this trip?’ 
Fletcher said that 294 of 1,206 vis- 
itors from other states or nations 
answered ‘‘yes.”” 

George said differences are not 
so pronounced at highway 
recorder stations because base fig- 
ures, which can be as high as 
100,000 vehicles per day, are so 
large. “It takes a big change to pro- 
duce a change” in those circum- 


stances, he said. 

Even at that, a recorder on I-205, 
the East Portland Freeway, showed 
a 16.7 percent increase for the last 
two weeks of June, 1986, compared 
to the same period of 1985. At a 
station on U.S. 101 one mile north 
of the California-Oregon state line 
the count was up 10.8 percent this 
year. 

A 4.1 percent hike was shown on 
I-84 a mile and a half south of the 
Baker-Malheur county line. Lesser 
increases were shown on I-5 near 
Ashland, U.S. 101 near Gearhart 
and on U.S. 97 two miles north of 
the California-Oregon state line. 

The only two points recording a 
decrease were three miles north of 
Dufur at the north end of U.S. 97 
within Oregon, down 3.9 percent 
from a year ago, and at a recorder 
on I-5 in Portland near North 
Ainsworth Street, down 1.1 per- 
cent. 
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VIA names Booz editor 


Andy Booz, former editor of the 
daily Enterprise-Courier in Oregon 
City, is the new editor of VIA. 

He replaces Monte Turner, VIA 
editor since 1984. Turner moved to 
Parks where he has served as infor- 
mation officer since June 1. 

Booz, 29, holds bachelor’s 
degrees in English Composition 
and Zoology from DePauw Univer- 
sity (Greencastle, Ind.). 

Since entering the newspaper 
field, he has accumulated five 
years’ experience as an editor of 
weekly papers, four of them in the 
Lindsey Publishing Co., in Tor- 
rington, Wyo. 


Aero revenue hurt 


Continued from...Page 1 

The legislature is expected to 
consider the proposal when it con- 
venes next January. The excise tax, 
if implemented at the suggested 
one-half of 1% of an aircraft sales 
price, would be substantial when 
applied to the $30 million Boeing 
commercial jets, for example. Cur- 
rently, Burket said, Oregon cannot 
skim off any portion of the airplane 
sales price without a sales tax. 

Although Burket said no state- 
owned airports have called it quits 
because of the insurance crisis, the 
dramatic rate changes make staying 
in business more of a challenge. 
Some Oregon airport operators 
claim an increase of up to 300 per- 
cent in liability insurance premiums. 

Of the 423 airports in Oregon, 
110 are for public use, and 37 of 
those 110 are state-owned. 
Twenty-four of the 110 airports 
available for public use are privately 
owned. The 219 personal use air- 
ports don’t have to worry about 
insurance, Burket said. 


While in Wyoming, Booz earned 
five awards through the Wyoming 
Press Association, including two for 
sportswriting and three for news 
and photography. For two con- 
secutive years, his work had been 
featured in the ‘Best of the Press’ 
traveling photography exhibit 
sponsored by the Wyoming Press 
Association. 

He and his fiancee, Ann 
Haviland, live in Silverton, spend 
their free time walking and repair- 
ing a 16-foot sailboat. Booz plans to 
compete in his sixth marathon race, 
the Portland Marathon, on Sept. 
28. 


For airport operators statewide, 
obtaining insurance--and then 
affording the exorbitant pre- 
miums--inevitably means compro- 
mising on the level of coverage, 
further driving up the risk of doing 
business. 

The high cost of insurance has 
had far-reaching effects in the air- 
craft industry as it has with the con- 
sumers’ purchasing habits. Cessna’s 
recent decision to drop piston- 
powered aircraft production was 
prompted in a large part by liability 
concerns. Said Cessna CEO Russell 
Meyer, in 1986 Cessna is spending 
$50 million for product liability 
insurance, or more than $90,000 for 
each new aircraft the company 
expects to sell this year. 

For Paul Burket, the bad news 
will continue to get worse. Product 
and personal liability rates are 
expected to increase in the upcom- 
ing years, aircraft prices will con- 
tinue to increase and the nation’s 
aircraft fleet will continue to grow 
old. 
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Reid new field rep for Public Transit 


Joni Reid has been named the new field 
representative for Public Transit Division’s east- 
ern region. She will manage a territory that 
includes 13 counties and holds 20 transit grant 
recipients. 

Reid said she intends to ‘develop a training 
program for the division’s grant recipients to 
keep them up on what is happening in the 
transportation area.” She will also coordinate 
the division’s staff training program. 

Reid joined Public Transit after holding a marketing position in 
Tulsa, Okla. Prior to that, she served on the Central Oregon 
Intergovernmental Council, where she handled planning and 
employment programs. 


Joni Reid 
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Parks Division 


Roger Blakeley, park aide to park ranger 1, Eugene. 

Claude Crocker, park ranger 1 to park ranger 2, Newport. 

Sallie Jacobsen, park management assistant to park operations foreman 2, 
Tillamook. 

Dennis Lucas, conservation aide to park aide, Salem. 

Jon Martin, park ranger 1 to park ranger 2, Fort Stevens State Park. 

Larry Miller, park manager A to park manager B, John Day. 

Jerome Schleier, park ranger 1 to park manger A, Baker. 

James Shivers, conservation aide to park aide, Newport. 

Monte Turner, editor 2 to excluded information representative C, Salem. 
Richard Walkoski, park manager B to park manager C, Sublimity. 

Robert Wessberg, park ranger 1 to park ranger 2, Cape Blanco State Park. 


Central Services Division 


Rosalyn Shirack, planner 2 to program coordi- 
nator 3, Salem. 

Rachel Watilo, word processing specialist to 
management assistant A, Salem. 


Motor Vehicles Division 


Michelle Avila, clerical specialist, Salem, to 
motor vehicle representative (MVR) 1, West 
Portland. 

Cherryle Erickson, clerical specialist, Salem, to 
MVR 1, Sherwood. 

Carol Hadley, secretary to accounting clerk 1, 
Salem. 

Cheryl Ibarra, clerical assistant to clerical spe- 
cialist, Salem. 

Penny MacDowell, clerical assistant to clerical 
specialist, Salem. 


Highway Division 


Jon Anderson, engineering technician (ET) 2 to 
highway engineer (HE) 1, Astoria. 

Bruce Bercot, ET 1 to ET 2, Portland. 

Lisa Bolliger, administrative assistant to pro- 
gram coordinator 1, Salem. 

Richard Carstens, highway maintenance worker 
(HMW) 3 to carpenter, Salem. 

Alice Cole, ET 1 to ET 2, Eugene. 

Shirleymae Cole, secretary to administrative 
assistant, Salem. 

Anne Craig, engineering aide (EA) to ET 1, 
Coquille. 

Daniel Day, HE 2 to HE 3, Salem. 

Thomas Dibler, HMW 2 to HMW 3, Coquille. 
Charles Dowse, highway maintenance foreman 
(HMF) 1 to highway maintenance supervisor 
(HMS) B, Heppner. 

Thomas Edwards, supervising highway engineer 
(SHE) C to SHE D, Salem. 

Mark Ellingson, ET 2 to HE 1, Salem. 

Mark Friesen, HMW 2 to HMW 3, Salem. 
William Geibel, SHE C to SHE D, Salem. 
Michael Halstead, EA to ET 1, Salem. 

Neil Handyside, HE 2 to HE 3, Milwaukie. 

Allen Hart, EA to ET 1, Hermiston. 

Christopher Horton, ET 1 to ET 2, Eugene. 
Edward Kennicott, HMW 4 to HMF 2, 
LaGrande. 

Henry Kleemeyer, ET 2 to HE 1, Portland. 

Randi Kobernik, HE 2 to HE 3, La Grande. 

Alan Lantis, HMW 2 to HMW 3, Woodburn. 
Gary Lowe, HMW 2 to HMW 3, Klamath Falls, 
Fred Lucht, SHE B to SHE C, Salem. 

Henry Manjarres, ET 1 to ET 2, La Grande. 
William Maude, SHE C to SHE D, Roseburg. 
Gene Olson, right of way agent to senior right of way agent, Salem. 
Chris Peterson, HMW 2 to HMW 4, Pendleton. 

Richard Pico, HMW 2 to HMW 3, Chiloquin. 

David Scofield, HE 1 to HE 2, Salem. 

Michele Thom, EA to ET 1, Milwaukie. 

Daniel Visser, HMF 1 to HMS C, Astoria. 

Patricia Vistica, clerical assistant to secretary, Salem. 

Karl Wieseke, EA to ET 1, Astoria. 

Bradley Wilder, HMS C to program executive A, Salem. 

Carol Young, clerical specialist to secretary, Milwaukie. 

Ron Zerbel, HMW 2 to HMW 3, Ontario. 


Larry Miller 
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By Monte Turner 
Parks Information Officer 


“These people are having fun.” 

That was Deb Schallert’s first 
impression of Parks Division 
employees. 

She was a cook on an Oregon 
State University archaeological dig 
and observed Parks staff at work in 
the campground where her crew 
was staying for two months, 

But she took several years to 
become a full-time Parks employee 
herself. 

Since last October, she has 
worked as a ranger at South Beach 
State Park, near Newport. In that 
time she has found her work ener- 
gizing and fun. Now she demon- 
strates the vitality herself that was 
her enduring first impression of 
Parks employees. Now, she, too, is 
having fun. 

Though she didn’t know it at the 
time, her wide variety of jobs in the 
years since her graduation in 1975 
from Portland’s Lewis and Clark 
college were preparation for her 
current role in the Parks system. 


Diverse experiences 


She first put her psychology 
degree to work as a telephone 
counselor for a national runaway 
hotline in Chicago. She then spent 
two-year stints as resident director 
of 4 women’s dorm at Lewis and 
Clark, as a professional chef in Port- 
land and as a Christmas tree farmer 
in Corvallis. 

The miscellany of experiences 
left her “wanting an intellectual 
challenge,” so she enrolled in law 
school at Willamette University in 
Salem. 

She quickly realized the career 
move was a mistake. ‘‘It was 
exhausting to sit in a room and read 
cases for hours on end,” she says. 
“That was not my style.” 

Deb endured law school for a 
duration of the year. But when the 
summer rolled around and her fel- 
low students took jobs as law 
clerks, she headed for Silver Falls 
State Park where she accepted a 
position as a student aide. She 
found cleaning restrooms and sit- 
ting in a hot booth collecting day 
use fees refreshing by comparison. 

“It was relaxing. | loved meeting 
the public and liked Parks employ- 


ees,”’ she says. But just to insure her 
love for her new position wasn’t 
simply in reaction to her distaste for 
law school, she applied for a sec- 
ond parks position. At Detroit Lake 
State Park the next year, she found 
her duties equally as challenging 
and enjoyable. 

She was hooked. For two more 
years, she worked odd jobs in the 
winter in order to survive until she 
could return to her seasonal Parks 
position. 

After four years as a seasonal, 
she secured a full-time position. “‘It 
seems like | took a long time to 
settle on a career, but I’m happy 


HARD AT WORK--Fixing faucets and hefting a chainsaw keep ex-law student 


with Deb Schallert 
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with where I’m headed now,” she 
says. 

Her patchwork background in 
psychology, counseling and tree 
farming all add positive contribu- 
tions to her role as a ranger. And, 
surprisingly enough, so does the 
year she spent in law school. “‘It 
gives me a good perspective on 
enforcement and liability issues,” 
she says. 

Even her family background pro- 
vided her with practical skills that 
contribute to her work as a park 
ranger. As a middle child with four 
brothers, she finds herself comfort- 
able working with mostly male 
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Deb Schallert occupied these days. “It was exhausting to sit and read cases 
for hours,” she says. “That was not my style.” 


coworkers. 

She remem- 
bers coveting 
her brothers’ chemistry sets and 
mechanic tools when she was 
young, and can understand why 
she now feels equally comfortable 
using pipe wrenches and hacksaws 
almost on a daily basis. 

“My mom brags to her friends 
that her daughter uses a chainsaw 
and does plumbing,” Deb says, and 
lets her smile turn into an infectious 
laugh. 

Although her eventual goal with 
the division is to enter into manage- 
ment, she enjoys her current duties. 
“Learning maintenance is fun,” she 
says. 

When not taking care of the 
dozens of problems that can erupt 
suddenly throughout the day, Deb 
supervises a restroom cleaning 
crew, covers the registration booth 
while others are on breaks, mows 
grass, irrigates and does landscap- 


ing. 


“lalso check my attitude 
if I’m not enjoying 
what I’m doing.” 


“I try to keep my expectations 
realistic about what | and others 
can accomplish each day. | also 
check my own attitude if I’m not 
enjoying what I’m doing. 

“Il watch my time and force 
myself to go home and relax,’ she 
says. Her home is positioned on a 
hill in Waldport overlooking the 
bay. Her only housemate is her 
four-year-old Australian shepherd/ 
husky that she raised from a pup. 

She discovered that the public 
supports the state parks system and 
craves parks information. ‘‘They 
had many questions about specific 
parks and some of our rules. | don’t 
think some of the groups had ever 
seen a ranger out talking about the 
parks before,” she says. 

It would be hard to find a better 
person to energetically deliver the 
Parks message to such groups and 
individuals. She puts into words 
what she demonstrates most every 
day: 

“Parks is not just a job. It’s a 
lifestyle.’ 


7_._ [TEs Retirees report Eki A 


Sidney Fran- 
cisco , Salem, 
ret. HWY 
Heavy Equip- 
ment Mechanic 
I, 1982. 

Sidney fills 
his weeks by 
swimming four 
times a week, 
visiting the 
Salem Senior Center weekly and 
joining about a half-dozen fellow 
highway retirees for lunch most 
every Wednesday. 

Since his retirement, he has 
found time for several trips, to 
Reno, the East Coast and to Los 
Angeles. Recently, he enjoyed a 
jaunt to Reno with three other 
retirees. 
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The highlight of his travels was 
this three-week trip to Greece. He 
considers it one of his most memo- 
rable trip, he says, because he was 
there “during the highjackings.”’ 

Sidney served in the Navy during 
World War II and looks forward to 
seeing his war friends at reunions 
held every other year in either New 
Orleans, Louisville or Virginia City. 

He enjoys shooting pool, 
although he says he “loses about 
every other game.” He also reads 
the National Geographic and other 
magazines to stay informed of cur- 
rent events. 
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Frank Moore, Salem, ret. HWY 
Engineering Technician II, 1977. 


“| keep busy, that’s for sure,’’ 


Frank says. Among his weekly 
chores is maintaining the two acres 
around his home and keeping his 
woodpile full. There is always work 
to do around the house, he says. 

Whenever he and his wife Violet 
get a chance, they take to the road 
in their motor home. Their favorite 
travel spot is Ten-Mile Lake, near 
Lakeside on the Oregon Coast, 
where they fish for trout for hours 
on end. 

They crossed Canada in 1980 
and plan annual trek to Arizona for 
the winter months. 


feb) 
Herm Baxter, Portland, ret. HWY 
Section Foreman, 1970. 
Herm was originally hired as a 
burner boy on a patching crew in 
1935, and worked until the High- 


way Department “got rid of them 
(burner boys) before they burned 
them all up,” he said jokingly. 

He worked his way through the 
ranks to section foreman. 

Herm enjoyed working in Port- 
land because ‘‘there was something 
new and different every day,” he 
said. 

Since retirement, Herm has been 
able to keep in touch with other 
retirees either by phone or through 
weekly luncheons. He reports that 
he enjoys repairing lawnmowers 
and collecting stamps in his free 
time. 

Herm has six grandchildren who 
manage to keep him involved in 
scouting and Babe Ruth Baseball. 
He will celebrate his 81st birthday 
this month. 
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Dennis Bradley, PARKS 
Ranger I 

Clyde Holliday St. Park, 
John Day 


Sandy Baker, PARKS 
Park Aide 

Ft. Stevens 
(historical area) 


Don Pizer, PARKS 
District Park Manager 
Ft. Stevens 


Rick Bauman, PARKS 
Park Manager C 
Collier St. Park 


Larry Asburry, HWY 
District Maintenance Supervisor 


Dennis Bradiay 


| seem to notice more 
campers on their way to 
or from Expo who are 
taking the time to travel 
and explore the 
Northwest. The ones | 
have talked to love the 
Oregon State Park 
system, which seems to 
make your job more 
enjoyable. 


Leann Linson, 
HWY 
Acting District 
Office Manager 
District 2B 
Portland 


jeanette 
Gue-Steed, | 
PARKS | 
Assistant 
Park Manager 
Wallowa Lake 


Leann Linson 


There seems to bea 


greater number of out-of- 


state vehicles, especially 
from places back East and 
in the Midwest, that we 
don’t normally see, for 
instance Kansas, New 
York and Pennsylvania. 
There also seem to be 
more Canadian visitors--| 
guess they are trying to 
get away from the 
crowds. 


Springfield 


Don Pizer 


After taking a survey, only 
a small percentage of the 
campers indicated they 
were heading toward 
Expo. It has not made a 
significant difference in 
the overnight camping. In 
fact, camping is actually 
down compared to a year 
ago. In my opinion, this is 
because of the weather 
and even though we’ve 
had good tides, the clams 
have been very small and 
a lot of our campers are 
clam diggers. 


Park Aide 
Cape Lookout 


Lani Botkin, PARKS 


Larry Asburry 


Evidence of Expo 86 
traffic has been noticed 
by the increased number 
of out-of-state vehicles, 
particularly on the coast 
and in the rest areas on 
I-5. Visitors often 
compliment the beauty of 
Oregon and say how 
much they have enjoyed 
their visit on the way to 
Expo. 


Jeanette Gue-Steed Lani Botkin 


Here at Wallowa Lake, 
the evidence of Expo 
travelers is reflected in 
our 10 percent decrease 
in campsite usage. We 
are assuming with low gas 
prices, people are going 
to Expo or taking longer 
trips other than their 
annual jaunt here. 


| feel there has been little 
change in park usage this 
year. It’s difficult to tell 
since we are on the 
reservation system. 


Ken Allmer, HWY 
District Maintenance 
Supervisor 

Coos Bay 


Rick Bauman 


About 25 to 30 percent of 
the non-resident campers 


are either coming or 
going from Expo. | think 


the majority of the people 
are taking I-5 because it’s 


shorter and faster. 


Ken Allmer 


The coast highway is 
always busy during the 
summer. Actual traffic 
counts show increases 
over last summer from 5 
to 14 percent, the largest 
being right after school 
was let out. Our people 
have also noticed longer 
lines during pilot car 
operations through work 
areas. 


Sandy Baker 


| believe our attendance 
here at Ft. Stevens 
historical area is up 
because of being 
discovered by the influx 
of Expo visitors. | find, by 
answering directional 
questions, we are 
meeting people both 
going to and especially 
coming from Canada. We 
can also tell this by their 
souvenirs, such as T- 
shirts. 


Mike Anhorn, HWY 
District 13 Maintenance 
Supervisor 

LaGrande 


Mike Anhorn 


| have seen a lot of out- 
of-state traffic on I-84. 
Probably a little more 
than normal from close 
states, like Idaho and 
especially Utah. | am not 
sure they were headed 
for Expo, though. 
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